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writer puts it, "an instance where the Court applied well-
known principles to pew combinations of farts," It is
difficult not to be impressed by the context in which the
application was made. The "reasonable apprehension" of
the police is curiously selective in its operation; what is
certain appears to be that the High Court, as at present
minded, will have no difficulty in applying "well-known
principles" to those selected issues they have to determine,
I have already referred to Pasmore v. Elias in which
Mr. Justice Horridge deliberately mitigated the rigours
of Entick v. CarringtonJ It is important to realize the
effect of his judgment. There is no doubt, it should be
premised, of the illegality of police action in the case, for
damages were awarded against them. But Mr. Justice
Horridge also held that "the interests of State excuse the
seizure, otherwise unlawful, of documents or Articles in
the possession or control of the person arrested if subse-
quently it should appear in fact that they are evidence of
a crime committed by anyone,"2 This is, in effect, to
legalize the general warrant. It would permit the police,
once they can offer ground for the arrest of any person,
to search the premises of the organization with which he
is connected in the hope of finding evidence not neces-
sarily affecting him, but of a nature liable to incriminate
others against whom they have no charges to make. In
any time of public excitement it is clear that so wide a
power puts anybody whose activities the police may find
inconvenient at their mercy.
It is important to read the attitude implied in these
decisions in the context of the growing body of repressive
legislation which has been put upon the statute-book
since 1919. The Emergency Powers Act of 1920 enables
the Government, subject to parliamentary confirmation,
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